MOSLEM -SCHISMS AND SECTS

tan!, more scholarly, his work more carefully arranged,
fairer, trying to be neutral, but at times failing; and Ibn-
Hazm, absolutely neutral and bound by no hampering tra-
ditions.

Since Shahrastan! and Baghdad! represent the more sim-
ilar treatment, let us consider the two- for a moment. The
first important thing to note is that Shahrastani devotes
two-thirds of his book to sects outside of Islam. In the
first volume one part deals with the 73 sects of Islam, raid
the second part with some of the religions outside of Islam.
The religions treated in the second part are those which
possess a Book, and those which have something resem-
bling a revealed book. Under the former he takes up the
Jews and Christians, and under the latter the Magians and
the Thanawiyah, those who1 accept two> principles. In the
second volume he treats o-f the various philosophies, the
Greek, the peripatetic, the Hindu. Some space is given
to Buddhism, and many discussions are recounted between
Moslem and other teachers and leaders. Baghdad!, on
the other hand, merely mentions these other religions in
passing, devoting practically the whole of this work to
the sects within the Ummat al-Islam. It is likely that he
treated these other religions in detail in his Milal wa'l-
Nihal, and naturally avoided repetition here. As we have
already seen, in the matter of treatment, Shahrastani
merely gives the account of the various sects, and only once
in a while expresses his own opinion. Baghdad!, on the
contrary, cannot refrain from challenging and criticizing
these heretical views, so> that at times his history of the
sects becomes a polemical discussion. He opens the book
with a statement of what he considers constitutes an ortho-
dox Moslem, and although those outside of this pale may
have some of the privileges of the faithful, such as being
buried in a Moslem graveyard, praying in the mosque, shar-
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